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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


We have made great progress in dealing with 
our National Defense programs but they are still 
with us and they still require our most energetic 
efforts. But the fact that they are less today than 
they were yesterday does not mean that they will 
be even smaller tomorrow, unless we take the 
steps to make them smaller. 

Defense production is still making gains month 
by month and will continue to rise at a steady 
pace under any foreseeable contingency, including 
even a Korean truce. This is a basic and domi- 
nating factor. Not only will we have a substantial 
portion of our income going towards defense 
needs this year but we will be confronted with 
defense needs for a number of years to come. 

The Communist peril is not confined in time 
to a month or a year or even 5 years. It is not 
confined in space to Korea or Berlin or Southeast 
Asia or any of the fronts on which the forces of 
the free world are opposing the Communists. 

We are fighting with food and machinery and 
farm equipment and seeds just as much as we 
are with guns and with bombs. 

We have got to go on building our strength. We 
need that strength to convince the Communists 
that their plans for world conflict cannot succeed. 
If we fail to convince them, we need that strength 
to prove to them in conflict that they cannot 
succeed. 

Our defense policies are designed to fit the long- 
range policy. We are aiming at what has been 
called a “guns and butter economy.” We are 
coming closer to it every day. 


A monthly magazine of news about the 
Labor Department’s plans, programs, and 
projects. 
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Family upkeep and the high standard of living 
maintained in this country depend on women’s 
earnings as well as those of men, according to a 
survey conducted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Women’s Bureau with six unions 
and the Women’s Trade Union League cooperating. 
The survey analyzes findings from 240 studies on 
the financial responsibilities of women employed 
in many types of work, under widely varied circum- 
stances, and over a period of more than 60 years. 

Results and conclusions drawn from these 
studies have been published in a bulletin, ““Wom- 
en Workers and Their Dependents.” 

Though the survey covers a period of 60 years, 
it is chiefly concerned with the Women’s Bureau’s 
most recent study which deals with union women 
and the economic responsibilities they carry. 

Information for the union study was furnished 
by 9,000 union members in the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO; the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, AFL; The Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders Interna- 
tional Union, AFL; the Communications Workers 
of America, CIO; the International Association of 
Machinists, AFL; the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, AFL; and the Women’s Trade 
Union League. 

In most of these union groups, from a fourth to 
more than a third of the women were fully or partly 
supporting two or more dependents in addition to 
supporting themselves. Among the textile workers, 
14 percent reported three or more dependents. 

The great majority of the workers (four out of 
five in most of the unions) lived with other mem- 
bers of their families, and practically all of those 
thus situated regularly gave at least a portion of 
their earnings to family living expenses. While the 
other 20 percent of the union women did not have 
relatives living under the same roof, still one out 
of every four of them shared their wages with one 
or more relatives who depended upon them for 
full or partial support. 


Women’s Earnings Help Maintain Family Standard of Living 


The fact that a woman was married did not 
mean that she was free of financial responsibility. 
Married women, as well as those who had no 
husband, reported as their primary reason for 
working that they had to make a living. To many 
families the wife’s earnings meant the difference 
between bare subsistence and more adequate fam- 
ily support. From 3 to 13 percent of the married 
women workers in the different unions reported 
that their income was the only means of support 
for themselves and their families. 


Heaviest Among Formerly Married 


The burden of family support fell heaviest on 
those who were separated or divorced. From 30 
to 47 percent of those who were widowed had no 
other income but their own for family support. 

Of the single women reporting, from 12 to 23 
percent supported families in which they were 
the only earners. From 30 to 50 percent of the 
single women said they were working to support 
others as well as themselves. 

Typical replies to questions about dependents 
included: 

A southern textile worker under 30 years of age 
has been employed 5 years and supports herself 
and two children fully and her mother partially. 

A woman of 34 in an East Coast city supports 
her baby and herself and sends money regularly 
to her mother from her earnings as a telephone 
worker. 

A midwestern waitress is the sole support of 
herself, a child, and her 67-year-old mother who 
is not eligible for social security. 

A railway union member under 40, who lives 
in a West Coast city, uses all of her pay to support 
herself and her sister, explaining in one brief 
sentence, “Sister was left with a family of seven 
children.” 

A single girl of 25 working in a garment factory 
supports herself and partially supports a sick niece 
and a brother going to school. 
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Child Labor, Wages, Overtime 
Feature in Recent Court Cases 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The United States Court 
of Appeals sitting in Philadelphia (Third Circuit) 
recently held in the case of United States v. Un- 
excelled Chemical Corp. that the 2-year limitation 
period in the Portal Act is not applicable to viola- 
tions of the child-labor provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act. 

The decision, as the court’s opinion expressly 
recognized, reached “the opposite conclusion”’ 
from the decisions of the Courts of Appeals for the 
Fourth and Fifth Circuits in the cases of L’nited 
States v. Lovknit and United States v. Lance, de- 
cided June 1, 1951, and June 18, 1951, respec- 
tively. The latter decisions held that the 2-year 
limitation period applied to actions by the Gov- 
ernment to collect liquidated damages for viola- 
tion of the labor standards provisions of the 
Public Contracts Act. 

When the Supreme Court refused the Govern- 
ment’s petition to review the Lovknit and Lance 
decisions, the Secretary of Labor announced that 
he had requested William S. Tyson, Solicitor of 
Labor, to explore all other avenues available to 
secure consideration of this extremely important 
question by the Supreme Court in view of its 
importance to the effective administration and 
enforcement of the Walsh-Healey Act. Since there 
now exists a conflict in the conclusions reached by 
the several Courts of Appeals, there is good reason 
to believe that the Supreme Court may agree to 
review and resolve the issue. 

In the following two cases under the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act, in which the Office of 
the Solicitor participated, substantial penalties 
were imposed upon employers for violating the 
provisions of injunctions previously entered against 
them for violations of the act. 

Cushman, Oreg.—A{ter litigation lasting al- 
most 3 years, the Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit held that carloaders employed on a piece- 
work rate basis and subjected to very little super- 
vision were employees within the purview of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, despite an alleged cus- 
tom and practice in the lumber industry to consider 
such employees as independent contractors. In 
accordance with this decision, Oliver La Duke, 
doing business as La Duke Lumber Co., was found 
in contempt for violating the terms of an injunction 








previously entered and he was ordered to pay back 
wages, plus interest, in the amount of $837.25 for 
unpaid overtime, a compensatory fine of $1,328.11! 
to reimburse the Government for the expense of 
investigating and prosecuting the case, and court 
costs of $633.38. 
Sandersville, Ga. 
tempt actions brought against Thomas J. Brett, 
president of the T. J. Brett Lumber Co., for vio- 
lating the provisions of an injunction, a plea of 
nolo contendere resulted in the imposition of a fine 
of $1,000 in the criminal contempt action and the 


In civil and criminal con- 


entry of an order in the civil contempt case to pay 
back wages in the amount of $2,978.32 and, in 
addition, the court costs. The criminal contempt 
action was based primarily upon the charges that 
employees had been compensated at straight-time 
rates only for overtime hours worked on Saturday 
and that such hours had not been recorded on the 
payroll records. 

Incoming Puerto Ricans 

Get Guide to New York City 

A New York City guidebook is being distributed 
to Puerto Ricans as they leave the Island to take 
jobs in New York City. 

Entitled “New York and You—A Guide,” the 
Spanish-language booklet was prepared by the 
Puerto Rican Department of Labor, the New 
York Office of the United States Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, and the Spanish-language New York 
newspaper, La Prensa. Its 80 pages of advice and 
information are designed to aid the 10,000 Puerto 
Ricans who arrive in New York each year. 

The guidebook includes a subway map of New 
York and lists Government Federal, 
State, and city, which are available to incoming 
Puerto Ricans. It contains advice on a variety of 


facilities, 


subjects, such as taxes, drivers’ licenses, jobs, hous- 
ing, What to do in emergencies, and social security 
and unemployment insurance benefits. 

Frank J. Muench, regional director of the 
Labor Department’s New York Wage-Hour office, 
cited John A. Hurley of his office for initiating the 
idea and helping compile the guide, as an ‘‘out- 
standing public service to those who most need 
such service.”’ 

The booklet is also available upon request to 
Puerto Ricans already living in New York. 
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Laws of 26 States 
Grant Voting Time Off 


A Missouri law permitting an employee to take 
time off for voting without deduction from wages 
has been held constitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court, in a decision issued March 3, 1952, 
in Day-Br ite Lighting, Ine. v. Missouri, 342, ef. S. 
ra 

The Missouri statute provides that an employee 
may absent himself from his work for 4 hours be- 
iween the opening and closing of the polls without 
loss of wages. The law makes it a misdemeanor for 
an emplover to deduct wages or otherwise penalize 
the employee for taking the time off. 

Twenty-six States have laws relating to time off 
for employees entitled to vote: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marvland, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

The laws vary from State to State, but a general 
pattern appears in most of them. Usually an em- 
ployee who is entitled to vote in an election may 
absent himself from work for a specified period 
without deduction from wages or other penalty. 
The employer is expressly prohibited from making 

deductions in Arizona, California, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, South Dakota, Texas, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming, and in Colorado and Utah except when 
the worker is employed on an hourly basis. The 
law of one other State, Kentucky, prohibits wage 
deductions, but this part of the law was declared 
unconstitutional under the Kentucky constitution 
in the case of Illinois Central Railroad Co. v. 
Commonwealth, 204 S. W. (2d) 973, June 3, 1947. 
Workers in Kentucky are still entitled to take time 
off to vote, but without pay. The status of the 
Kentucky law, according to the Kentucky At- 
torney General, has not been changed by the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Missouri case. 








Wage deductions are not prohibited in the other 
10 States. In 2 of the 10, Alabama and Wisconsin, 
the laws expressly permit wage deductions, but 


provide that an employer may not otherwise pen- 
alize an employee who takes time off to vote. 

Two hours off is permitted under more than 
half of the laws. A 3-hour limit is provided in 
Nevada and Wisconsin; and West Virginia allows 
3 hours or more if necessary. A 4-hour limit is set in 
Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri, and in speci- 
fied establishments in Indiana. 

Only 1 hour is allowed in Wyoming. The length 
of time is not specified for Arkansas, Minnesota, 
and Texas, but the Arkansas law requires mills, 
mines, shops, and factories to suspend work or 
change the working force not later than 4 p. m. on 
election days to give workers time to vote. 

As a rule, the laws apply to all workers and to 
most or all types of elections. In 22 of the States 
all employ ees entitled to vote are covered. The Ala- 
bama law covers all persons entitled to vote who 
are emploved in counties of between 75,000 and 
130,000 population. In Arkansas, Indiana, and 
Massachusetts the law applies only to employees 
in factories and other specified industries. There is 
more variation in types of elections affected. In 12 
of the States (Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin), all types of elections are covered. 
The New York law applies to all types of elections, 
except primary elections where the polls are open 
for 2 hours outside the employee’s working hours. 
In the other States, only specified types of elections 
are covered. 

The worker is generally required to ask for the 
time off before election day, and the employer is 
entitled to designate the hours of absence. 




















For its first convention off the North American 
mainland since its organization 70 years ago, the 
International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials chose San Juan, Puerto Rico, at a historic 
moment in that Island’s progress toward self- 
government. 

Harry Burezyk, 
Industrial Commission and 
Association, called the 4-day convention to order 
on April 28, just as the National Congress opened 


member of the Wisconsin 


president of the 


consideration of Puerto Rico’s new constitution 
making it a Commonwealth of the United States. 
Overwhelmingly approved by the people of the 
Island last March, the constitution reflects what 
Fernando Sierra Berdecia, Insular labor commis- 
sioner, in his welcoming speech, called ‘‘an indus- 
trial revolution with a social consciousness.”’ 

“Our land resources,’’ Commissioner Sierra said, 
“are not sufficient to support our expanding popu- 
lation. This has meant unemployment, underem- 
ployment, and the miserable by-products of 
poverty. The answer we seek is in the opening of 
new resources.” 

Delegates were taken to see what Sierra called 
“physical evidence of the shaping of our solu- 
tion’’—new industrial plants, hydroelectric tur- 
bines, dams, irrigation projects, technical training 
schools, and new housing. In the Insular campaign 
to raise the standard of living, he said the impor- 
tance of labor legislation was recognized early. It 
provides for minimum wages, overtime pay, unem- 
ployment and workmen’s compensation, industrial 
health and safety, the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively, conciliation and voluntary arbi- 
tration of disputes, apprenticeship programs, and 
a “‘little Norris La Guardia” Act, all administered 
by the Department of Labor. 

Against this backdrop of ‘Operation Bootstrap,” 
the convention conducted panel discussions on 
stretching the budgetary dollar, industrial health 
and safety, and minimum-wage laws. Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin addressed the gathering 
on its final day. A tour was arranged to the Insular 
Labor Department’s Rehabilitation Center where 
injured workers under workmen’s compensation 
are physically restored to earning power. 

Resolutions were adopted calling for adoption 
of the merit system for State safety staff and 
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IAGLO, Meeting at San Juan, Studies Puerto Rico’s Progress 


“salaries which will attract the highest caliber of 
personnel’; for national legislation to provide 
“protection, medical care, and indemnity to 
injured workers and their dependents” in the event 
of an atomic attack resulting in deaths and injuries 
exceeding the financial resources of employers, 
insurance companies, and States; for well-rounded 
State accident statistics programs using uniform 
procedures; for a national clinic to adapt basic 
State minimum-wage draft legislation to the needs 
of the several States; for the formation of tripartite 
State committees to promote understanding of 
International Labor Office standards and to advise 
the Governor on desirable State action to be taken 
thereon; and for extension of social and labor 
legislation to migratory workers. 

Over 100 delegates and official guests from 20, 
States, 2 Canadian Provinces and the Dominion 
Government, Alaska, District of Columbia, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands attended the 
sessions. 

Officers elected for the coming year include Ar- 
thur W. Devine, Rhode Island Labor Commis- 
sioner, President; J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister 
of Labor of Ontario, Vice President; Clara M 
Beyer, Associate Director, Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Standards, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Executive. Board members include the following 
labor commissioners: Harry Burezyk, Wisconsin; 
John J. Egan, Connecticut ; John P. Georges, Wyo- 
ming; A. M. Johnson, Washington State; Fernando 
Sierra, Puerto Rico; Forrest H. Shuford, North 
Carolina; and David Walker, Pennsylvania. 


New History of Department Issued 


For the first time since its original publication, 
“A Short History of the Department of Labor,” 
recently revised, now contains a description of the 
defense activities of the bureaus in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Tracing the history of the Department from 
the mid-eighties to the present, this booklet also 
explains the functions of each of the divisions and 
bureaus in the Department. Forty thousand copies 
have been distributed since it was first published. 

Copies of this 21-page publication are available 
free at the D»partment of Labor. 
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Earnings in Oil Fields, 
Refineries, Surveyed by BLS 


Occupational earnings data, compiled from a 
survey made last fall by the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, are now available for 
oil-field 


workers and workers in petroleum refineries. 


two branches of the petroleum industry 


Oil-field Workers 


Oil-field workers averaged from $1.37 an hour as 
part-time pumpers to $2.82 as rig builders. Three 
jobs with the largest number of workers had similar 
full-time pumpers 
($1.66), rotary floormen ($1.62), and roustabouts 
($1.60). 


levels of average earnings 


The oil-field jobs selected for study included 
about three-fifths of the 184,000 employees in the 
crude petroleum production industry as defined in 
the survey, which covered operations with eight or 
more workers. Petroleum production involves three 
broad activities—exploration, drilling, and well 
operation. The survey also included contractors 
primarily engaged in drilling oil wells or in build- 
ing, repairing, and dismantling rigs and derricks. 

Oil fields are fairly concentrated, with half the 
workers employed in Texas and Oklahoma, and a 
fifth in California and Louisiana. 


Petroleum Refineries 


On a Nation-wide basis, straight time earnings 
of workers in petroleum refineries averaged more 
than $2 an hour for three-fifths the occupations 
studied. Half the job averages were between $2 
and $2.25 an hour. The survey included refineries 
with 51 or more workers. 

Stillman had the highest earnings, averaging 
$2.39 on combination units, $2.43 on catalytic 
cracking, $2.32 on other than catalytic cracking, 
and $2.33 on straight-run operations. 

Average earnings of carpenters, electricians, in- 
strument repairmen, machinists, pipe fitters, and 
welders all fell within a 3-cent range ($2.22 to 
($2.25). Maintenance mechanics averaged $2.16 
and maintenance trade helpers, $1.86 hourly. 
Laborers, the largest group studied in refineries, 
and janitors had the lowest averages, $1.60 and 
$1.65 respectively. Next lowest were watchmen 
and machine package fillers ($1.75) and hand pack- 
ers ($1.79). 
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Granville Named Director 
Of U. S. Contract Compliance 


Attached to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for 
over 11 vyvears, Granville 
was formerly Field Super- 
visor of Espionage in the 
New York area, 


Robert R. Granville. 


Robert R. Granville has been appointed Execu- 
tive Director of the President’s Committee on 
Government Contract Compliance, Dwight R. G. 
Palmer, Chairman of the Committee recently 
announced. 

Born in 1916, in Wallace, Idaho, Granville re- 
ceived his B.S. degree in 1938 and his LL. B. degree 
in 1940, both from the University of Idaho School 
of Business. 

The purpose of the Committee, which was set 
up last December by Executive Order, is to secure 
compliance by contractors and subcontractors 
with the nondiscrimination clause of contracts 
placed with them by Government agencies 


250,000 Covered by BEC 
Injured Annually on the Job 


Nearly 250,000 of the approximately 4,000,000 
employees of the Federal Government and indus- 
trial workers covered by Federal compensation 
laws, are injured annually—about 1,400 of them 
fatally —in the performance of their official duties, 
according to the Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation. 

Annual disbursement of about $40,000,000 is 
authorized by the Bureau as the cost of these on- 
the-job accident claims, the Bureau's Statistical 
Branch reports. This figure is based on an analysis 
of the accidents by establishment, industry, occu- 
pation, cause of injury, and a variety of other 
categories. 
gathered from 
every Department and major Bureau of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Facts concerning accidents are 
























































Various processes in the organic chemicals in- 
dustry are bringing an ever increasing number of 
new merchandise to the consumer—orlons, nylons, 
and new rayon fabrics, unbreakable plastic gadgets 
and dishes, and many others. 

Fewer than 40 years ago, about the time that 
the Department of Labor was given Cabinet sta- 
tus, the organic chemicals industry consisted of 
only seven manufacturers with annual sales of 
$3.5 million. 

Today, the industry employs about 230,000 
workers in 570 plants with products valued at 
nearly $4 billion. This rapid development, the De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
points out, is due to a great extent to the discovery 
of new products through scientific research. 

In addition to the better known products of the 
industry, there are many others less well known 
such as industrial explosives, dyes and color pig- 
ments, industrial alcohol, formaldehyde, benzene, 
and glycerin. 

Coal is the principle raw material used in manu- 
facturing organic chemicals, but petroleum and 
natural gas are becoming increasingly important. 
Wood and cotton are basic raw materials in rayon 
manufacture and in making cellulosics plastics 
materials. 


Distribution of Workers by Industry 


One of the major branches of the industry—syn- 
thetic fibers—employs about 50,000 production 
workers, and the output of rayon, nylon, orlon, and 
other synthetic fibers is at an all-time peak. These 
fibers have made major inroads in all the principal 
textile fields and accounted for 73 percent of the 
increase in fiber consumption between 1937 and 
1949. 

A phenomenal growth in the plastics industry 






hgante Chemicale 





An expanding industry, with 570 plants, 
230,000 workers, brings new goods to consumers 


has occurred as plastics assumed major importance 
in the industrial economy. Production workers in 
plastics numbered 21,800 in early 1952. About 125 
companies produced approximately 1.8 billion 
pounds of plastics material in 1951, roughly twice 
the volume produced in 1946. 

Leading plastics materials in order of volume 
produced are: (1) vinyl resins, (2) phenolies, (3) 
Principal prod- 
(1) film 


and sheeting for raincoats, upholstery, shower cur- 


alkyd resins, and (4) polystvrenes. 
ucts from these materials are respectively: 


tains, phonographic records and garden hose; (2) 
radio and television cabinets, table tops, cameras, 
and telephone parts; (3) paints, varnishes, enamels, 
especially finishes for automobile bodies and re- 
and (4) 
dishes, and novelties. 


frigerators; dishware, refrigerator 


tovs, 





The synthetic rubber branch of the industry 
employed 7,600 production workers in early 1952. 
Over 80 percent of the rubber now being used in 
passenger tires and over 90 percent of the tire 
tubes are made of synthetic rubber. 

Industrial alcohol, another of the major products 
of the organic chemicals industry, is an essential 
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commodity for both peace and wartime. 
time it is used primarily as a solvent and as a raw 
material for the production of other chemicals. 
In wartime, or in defense preparations, it has addi- 
tional importance in the manufacture of such prod- 
ucts as synthetic rubber and military explosives. 


Many Professional Workers 

More than 10 percent of the Nation’s profes- 
sional personnel engaged in research are employed 
by industrial chemical firms. Chemists and chem- 














ical engineers constitute the major proportion of 
the professional workers. Also important are me- 
chanical and electrical engineers. In addition to the 
large number of professional personnel, the indus- 
try employs many subprofessional workers, in- 
cluding draftsmen and laboratory assistants. 

Most of the processing equipment operators are 
skilled. These include chemical operators, stillmen, 
filterers, autoclave operators, and pumpmen. 

Because chemical manufacture requires a rela- 
tively high ratio of equipment to workers, the 
industry employs a higher proportion of mainte- 
nance personnel. Highly skilled carpenters, pipe- 
fitters, electricians, machinists, and others keep 
the plant and equipment in repair and make in- 
stallations. 

Other small but important groups include helper, 
materials handlers, custodial workers, and appren- 
tices, learners, and trainees. 

According to the 1947 census of manufactures, 
over 86 percent of total production workers and 
about three-fourths of administrative and office 
personnel in industrial organic chemicals were men. 
Women were employed mainty in office jobs. 

The nature of the products made working condi- 
tions relatively hazardous during the early stages 
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In peace- 






of development of the industry. In recent years, 
however, most of the hazards of industrial chem- 
ical manufacturing industries have been eliminated 
and injury rates are now generally lower than for 
relatively 


all-manufacturing. Employment is 


steady. Turn-over rates, both separations and 
accessions, have been consistently lower than the 
rates in all-manufacturing. 

Earnings generally are higher than the average 
for manufacturing industries. Preliminary BLS 
estimates of average gross earnings of production 
workers in industrial organic chemicals were $71.68 
a week as compared with $67.08 a week for all- 
manufacturing, in early 1952. 

Employment has increased in every region 
since 1939. Today nearly half of the industry’s 
workers are employed in New Jersey, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. The Middle Atlantic States account 
for the greatest number of workers, 30 percent of 
the total employment. Next are the South Atlantic 
States with 26 percent and East South Central 
States with 18 percent. 

Estimated average employment in industrial organic chemicals 


by re gion 1939 and 1951 


Region 
All Percent All Percent 
employees | of total employees | of total 


All regions - 110, 500 100.0 |227, 100 | 100.0 
New England_. +, 400 1.0 9, 300 4.1 
Middle Atlantic 10,800 | 36.9 68, 300 30. 1 
East North Central_| 9, 000 8. 1 19, 100 & 4 
West North Central. 1, 400 L.3 5, 200 2.3 
South Atlantic _.| 38, 300 34. 6 58, 100 25. 6 
East South Contral.| 13,700 | 12. 4 10, 300 17. 7 
West South Central 1, 000 9 22 300 9.8 
Mountain Ps 100 } 900 .4 
Pacific 1, 500 l. 4 3, 600 1.6 


Although total employment is still one-fourth 
below the World War II peak, when military 
requirements expanded the industry to an all-time 
high of 290,000 workers, employment and produc- 
tion will probably continue at highlevels, BLS 
estimates. The industry is expected to continue 
its long-term growth, even if defense requirements 
decline. All branches of the. chemical industry 
have invested about $6 billion in plant and equip- 
ment since the end of World War II and plan to 
invest $1.2 billion more in the next 2 years. 














International News 


ILO's 35th Conference 


Geneva, Switzerland.—David A. Morse, Di- 
rector General of the International Labor Organ- 
ization, has suggested in his annual report to the 
ILO that member nations begin to make plans to 
prevent unemployment when present defense or- 
ders begin to slacken. 

Morse addressed the 1952 Conference of the ILO 
which convened in Geneva on June 4 to consider a 
nine-point agenda. The convention, the ILO’s 
35th, will continue through June 28. 

“Tt is not too early to urge that serious and 
responsible thought be devoted over the next 2 
years to ensuring that when expenditure on rearm- 
ament is reduced, the result will be not a cruel 
return of mass unemployment, but an expansion of 
economic development and a raising of living 
standards,”’ Morse told delegates from the 65 
member countries. 

Among the subjects under discussion at the 
conference are: (1) the annual report of the Di- 
rector General, (2) reports on financial and budge- 
tary questions, (3) the application of conventions 
and recommendations, (4) holidays with pay in 
agriculture, (5) objectives and standards of social 
security, (6) cooperation between public authori- 
ties and employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
(7) revision of the maternity protection conven- 
tion, (8) protection of the health of workers in 
places of employment, and (9) regulation of em- 
ployment of young persons in underground work 
in coal mines. 

The ILO’s 65 member countries were invited to 
send tripartite delegations to the conference. 
These consist of two government, one employer, 
and one labor representative, with their advisers. 

Actions taken by the Conference will be covered 
in the Labor Information Bulletin after conclusion 
of the Geneva session. 


Collective Bargaining in Western Germany 

Western Germany.—Workers in Western 
Germany who are unable to protect their economic 
interests by means.of unionization and collective 
bargaining are heartened by two labor legislation 
enactments effected in January, according to a 
report in Notes on Labor Abroad. 
















































One, an amendment to the 1949 Law on Collec- 
tive Agreements, provides an alternative whereby 
a collective agreement can be extended to remove 
Though the term 
emergency”’ is not defined in the amendment, an 
official commentary explains that such an emer- 


a “social emergency.”’ “social 


gency will “always exist where employment con- 
ditions in a branch of the economy are so inade- 
quate that they imperil the workers’ level of living 
or create grave social tensions requiring immediate 
intervention.” 

The 1949 law provides that a collective agree- 
ment can be extended to employers and workers 
who are not parties to the agreement but employed 
in industries, occupations, and geographical areas 
to which the agreement applies, on condition that 
at least 50 percent of the wage and salary earners 
in the industries and areas covered by the agree- 
ment work for employers who are parties to the 
agreement, and that the extension seems required 
by the public interest. 

The second enactment effected in January pro- 
vides that, “‘on principle,”” wages and other em- 
ployment conditions should be fixed by collective 
agreements through free bargaining. This law pro- 
vides that minimum wages and minimum em- 
ployment conditions may now be determined by 
bipartite committees upon certain specified con- 
ditions, 


ICFTU Sponsors French Labor School 


LaVreviere, France. 
the French trade-union movement, a residential 


To train organizers of 


college has been established at LaVreviere, near 
Compiegne, France. With approximately 50 miners 
enrolled, the first 2-week course got underway in 


March. 


Planned by the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the Force Ouvriere, the 
Labor College includes in its curriculum: econom- 
ics, techniques of collective bargaining, and trade- 
union organization and administration. 

Premises of the college were placed at ICFTU’s 
disposal by the Swedish Trade-Union Federation, 
and expenses of the school are being defrayed by 
the Regional Activities Fund. 
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Labor's Employees 
Continue High Rate 
Of Blood Donations 


Bloodmobile overflow 
handled as 40 donors 


go to Red Cross center 


Department of Labor emplovees in Washington 
are keeping up the high rate of blood donations 
to the American Red Cross which they established 
last Fall during an inter-departmental contest. 

In March of this year 220 volunteered to con- 
tribute a pint each when the Red Cross Blood- 
mobile visited the Department. This was more 
than the portable equipment could handle and 40 
were transported to the Red Cross blood center to 
make their donations. Another 130 volunteered 
in May. 

In the contest last vear, which ran from August 
1 through October 31, 461 of the Department’s 
3,548 Washington employees contributed. This 
was 12.99 percent of the employees and was the 





Red Cross trophy awarded Labor Department Here 





highest proportionately of any of the Government 
agencies in Washington headed by a cabinet offi- 
cer. The Post Office Department was second, with 
a percentage of 10.960. 

As a result of the contest, the Department of 
Labor was awarded the trophy pictured here by 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Volunteer Chairman 
of the Government Recruitment Committee for 
the Washington Regional Blood Center. The 
presentation was made at special meeting held in 
the Departmental Auditorium in November. 

Throughout the country Department of Labor 


employees have responded to the call for blood for 


battlefield and home casualties. 











ee 1 pe ~ 5 a nae 


is a scene in the Departmental Auditorium as Department's Washington 


for highest percentage of blood donor volun- workers donated to Nation's blood bank for casualties on the battlefield and the 


teers. home front. 
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BVRR Revises Handbook 
On Veterans’ Job Rights 


At work on revised Handbook, left 
to right: Robert K. Salyers, BVRR 
Director, Jack A. Warshaw (stand- 
ing), Assistant Field Representative, 
Hugh W. Bradley, Assistant Director, 
and Harry M. Leet, of the Solicitor’s 
Office. 


The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights is revising and expanding 
its Question and Answer Handbook of October 
1950 to include the 1951 amendments to Section 
9 of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. 

Robert K. Salyers, BVRR Director, in a state- 
ment to the Labor Information Bulletin, pointed 
out that additional questions, presented during the 
past 18 months by exservicemen, potential service- 
men, employers, labor organizations, and others 
are also included. The new Handbook will contain 
more than 400 specific questions and answers, 
analyses of Supreme Court decisions, and all of the 
reemployment rights statutes enacted to date. 

The Handbook is one of several devices adopted 
by the 
arising in the reemployment rights program, which 
affects millions of exservicemen, reservists return- 


Bureau to prevent controversies from 


ing from active or training duty, rejectees, em- 
ployers, labor organizations, and others. ‘They 
eannot be expected to follow the details of the 
program without aid from the Bureau,” Salyers 
said. Numerous questions which have already been 
resolved are incorporated in the new Handbook to 
prevent recurrence. 

“Most misunderstandings arising under the re- 
employment statutes are due to lack of proper in- 
formation,” Salyers explained. “‘We hope that the 
Handbook will be widely used and that it will serve 
to keep misunderstandings at a minimum. Any 
problem not clearly and completely answered in 
the Handbook should be referred promptly to a 
representative of the Bureau.” 

The Handbook will be off press in July, and 
single copies will be available on request. It 
contains 12 chapters and 17 sections as follows: 


10 


























Chapter I, Legal Basis. 
Chapter II, Who Has Rights: (A) 
(B) Enlistees, (C) Active Duty Reservists, and 
(D) Training Duty Reservists and Rejectees. 

Chapter III, Leaving a Position. 

Chapter IV, Position Other Than Temporary 
(A) Probationary Employment. 

Chapter V, Conditions of Eligibility: (A) Com- 
pletion of Service, (B) Application, (C) Qualified 
to Perform Duties, (D) Impossible or Unreason- 
able To Reinstate. 

Chapter VI, Process of Reinstatement. 

Chapter VII, Disability Provision. 

Chapter VIII, Rights After Reinstatement: (A 
Effect of Contracts on Statutory Rights, (B) Sen- 
iority, (C) Layoff, (D) Status, (E) Pay, (F) Other 
Benefits, (G) Discharge for Cause, (H) Duration 
of Rights. 

Chapter IX, Damages. 

Chapter X, Waiver. 

Chapter XI, Rights of Training Duty Resery- 
ists and Rejectees. 

Chapter XII, Assistance Rendered. 

In emphasizing that the number of single copies 
for free distribution will be very limited, Salyers 
added that “it would be helpful if organizations 
wishing to purchase copies in bulk would inform 


Inductees, 


the Bureau of their estimated requirements so 
that the Superintendent of Documents may have 
an indication of the sale to be expected.’’ The sup- 
ply of the 1950 Handbook, he added, has been 
completely exhausted. 
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Heaviest Filing of Cases 
Disclosed in NLRB 1951 Report 


The heaviest filing of unfair labor practice and 
representation cases, 15,508, in the 16-year history 
of the National Labor Relations Board marked the 
fiscal year 1951. 

This was disclosed in the Board’s Sixteenth An- 
nual Report to the President and the Congress. 

All-time records for the agency were also 
achieved in (1) the number of cases decided by the 
five-member Board, (2) the number of complaints 
issued by the General Counsel, and (3) the number 
of representation elections held. 

Highlights of the agency’s activities during fiscal 
1951 as disclosed by the report follow: 

Cases filed—15,508 unfair labor practice and 
representat ion cases were filed—the largest number 
in the 16-year history of the Board. 

A total of 15,794 such cases were closed—also 
an all-time record—reducing the agency’s backlog 
to 5,437 cases pending as of June 30, 1951. 

Decisions—3,534 cases were decided by five- 
member Board—the largest number in Board 
history. Of these, 606 were unfair labor practice 
cases and 2,740 were representation cases. 

Unfair labor practice cases—Charges of unfair 
practices were filed in 5,261 cases. Of these, 4,164, 
or 79.1 percent, were filed against employers and 
1,097, or 20.9 percent, were filed against unions. 

Complaints issued-—General Counsel issued for- 
mal complaints in 792 unfair labor practice cases 
the largest number since establishment of inde- 
pendent office of General Counsel. Of these, 630 
were cases against employers and 162 against 
unions. This corresponds almost exactly to the 
ratio of cases filed against employers and unions. 

Back pay—$2,219,980 in back pay was paid to 
7,549 employees who were found to have suffered 
illegal discrimination because of their union activ- 
ities or because of illegal preferential hiring 
practices—the second largest amount of back pay 
in Board history. Previous high was 1940, when 
$2,260,000 was paid to 10,000 employees. 

Total back pay in 16-year history of NLRB 
$16,765,310 to 53,708 employees suffering illegal 
discrimination. 

Elections—6,525 representation elections were 
conducted among 672,667 employees—the largest 
number of elections in Board history. This was an 


increase of 14 percent over the 5,731 elections con- 
ducted in fiscal 1950. 

Injunctions—24 were sought during fiscal 1951 
compared with 30 in fiscal 1950 and 33 in 1949. 

The 350-page report contains analyses of leading 
cases decided in fiscal 1951 by both the Board and 
the courts, statistical tables, and a directory of 
NLRB regional offices. Nearly 290 pages of the 
report are devoted to summary and analysis of the 
Board’s own decisions. 

The report is for sale at the Superintendent of 
Documents, at 75 cents. 


Building Trades Wages 
Rise 0.6 During Quarter 


Union hourly wage scales of building trades 
workers rose 0.6 percent during the first quarter of 
1952, compared with a rise of 0.9 percent during 
the previous quarter, according to a survey of 7 
major building trades in 85 cities by the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Higher pay scales, affecting about an eighth of 
the 570,000 building trades workers, were reported 
for at least 1 craft in about half the cities studied. 

Union scales are the minimum wage rates agreed 
upon through collective bargaining. Overtime be- 
yond established maximum daily and weekly 
hours is excluded. The scales do not reflect either 
rates for apprentices or premium rates; thus, they 
do not represent total hourly earnings of union 
labor. 

Estimated increases in union rates from January 
2, 1952, and rate levels on April 1, 1952, in 85 
cities are shown below. In computing the average 
rise, the increases in each trade are applied to all 
workers in the trade. 


Average ount 
toean a nee | | April 1, 1952 
Tra April 1, 1952 
Percent | “®t | Low aver High 
per-hou ug 
Bricklayers 0. 7 2.2 |$2. 48 |$3.08 | $3. 50 
Carpenters - - va .3 | 1.85 | 2. 56 3. 25 
Electricians l. | 2.9; 2.00} 2.80; 3.30 
Painters___._- Ee 2.9; 1.50} 2. 50 2. 83 
Plasterers __. 2.3 6.5 | 2.25 | 3°03 3. 50 
Plumbers . .9 2.56 | 2.10 | 277 3.15 
Building laborers_ . 6 1.0 88 | 1. 68 2. 41 
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Expirations of Union Contracts ' 
BuILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Association of Master Painters and Decorators—New 
York, N. Y.—Painters (American Federation of Labor). 

Missouri River Interstate— Boiler- 
makers (AFL). 

Sheet Metal Contractors Association of Southern Cali- 

Heating Industry Employers’ Council 

Sheet Metal Workers (AFL). 


Basin Employers 


fornia and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FABRICATED METAL Propucts 


Electric Auto-Lite Co.—Toledo, Ohio—Automobile (Con. 
gress of Industrial Organizations). 
Winters and Crompton Corp.—Grandville, 


Automobile (CIO). 


Mich 


Hore.ts. AND RESTAURANTS 


United Employers, Inc.—Intrastate, Calif—Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees; Joint Board (AFL). 


MacHINERY (Excerpt ELEc1RICAL) 


Caterpillar Tractor Co.—Peoria, Ill—Automobile (CIO). 

Fafnir Bearing Co.—New Britain, Conn.—Automobile 
(CIO). 

Hughes Tool Co.—Houston, Tex.—Confederated Unions 
of America (Independent). 


PAPER AND ALLIED Pkopvucts 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co.—Interstate—Paper- 
workers (CIO). 
Primary Meta INDUSTRIES 


American Brass Co.—Waterbury, Conn.—Marine and 
Shipbuilding (CIO), 
American Brass Co.—Kenosha, 


Union (AFL). 


Wis.—Federal Labor 


PROFESSIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CONTROLLING 
INSTRUMENTS 


Veeder-Root, Inc.—Hartford, Conn.—Machinists (AFL). 


i Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record 


Rerait Trapt 


Sears, Roebuck and Co,.,—Seattle, Wash,—Teamsters 


(AFL). 


{UBBER Propucts 


Converse Rubber Corp.— Malden, Mass.—Federal Labor 
Union (AFL). 
Firestone Tire and 


Workers (CIO), 


Rubber Co.—Interstate—Rubber 


TextiLeE Mitt Propucrs 


Cheney Brothers—Manchester, Conn.—Textile Workers 
(CIO). 


Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. z 


Saylesville, R. I.—Savles 


Independent Union. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Highway Transport Association of Albany, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y.—Teamsters (AFL). 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Automobile (CIO). 
Mich. 


The Budd Co.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Detroit Axle Co.—Detroit, 
(CIO). 


Automobile 


Utimities: Evectric anp Gas 


Detroit Edison Co.—Detroit, Mich.—Utility Workers 
(CIO), 
Conferences—Conventions 
July 7—American Newspaper Guild (Congress of Indus- 


trial Organizations)—Portland, Oreg. 

July 14—New York State Federation of Labor (American 
Federation of Labor)—Rochester, N. Y. 

July 14—Washington State Federation of Labor (AFL)— 
Tacoma, Wash. 


July 14—United Nations Institute and Workshop— Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 

July 2i1—lInternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
(AFL)—St. Louis, Mo. 


July 21—Federation of Glass, Ceramic, and Silica Sand 
Workers (CIO)—Rochester, N. Y. 
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Some Current Publications 


Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures: January 1952.—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Based on reports submitted by seven se- 
lected industrial fluorescent lighting fixture plants, this is a 
collection of data on productivity and factory performance in 
the plants. 46 pp. Free. 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the National Labor Relations Board.— 
National Labor Relations Board. This volume reports the decisions of the 
Board during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951. Nearly 290 pages are 
devoted to analyses of rulings of the Board and Courts interpreting the Labor 
Management Relations Act, commonly known as Title I of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It also contains statistical summaries and charts of cases filed, elections 
held, and other data. 347 pp. 75 cents. 


The National Apprenticeship Program.—Bureau of Apprenticeship. In non- 
technical language, this booklet explains the national apprenticeship program 
and how it operates. 30 pp. Free. 


Fair Employment Works.—Prepared by Julius A. Thomas, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations, National Urban League, this pamphlet includes many 
techniques which should be helpful to personnel workers in more fully utilizing 
the manpower resources of minority group workers. Copies may be obtained 
from Oceana Publications, 43 West 16th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 33 pp. 
25 cents each in quantities up to 500, and 20 cents each in quantities of 500 or 
more. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 
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